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priorities, and setting and monitoring policies. Our work has been 
influenced by the feedback from last year’s annual meeting, from review 
of agency statistics, from information gathered by staff and from 
information gleaned from community contacts. 


This year has seen the agency take initiatives in the areas of 
employment equity and anti-racist practice. The board has advertised for 
new members in an attempt to be more open to a broader population in 
our region. Additionally, members of the board have had opportunities to 
talk with staff about the agency’s future. 


The biggest change facing the agency in the coming year is the 
retirement of John Vedell. John has been Executive Director of Family 
Services for 22 years. John’s vision and style of leadership have 
profoundly shaped the agency as we know it today. We will miss his 
concern, his intelligent observations, and his dedication to the mission of 
Family Services, its clients, its staff and its volunteers. We will miss him 
and we wish him the best. 


As President, I am positive about the future. John is leaving a strong 
agency capable of rising to the challenges. I believe that change can bring 
out the creativity in people. I fully expect that the coming year will be an 
exciting one as our services evolve and as we continue to respond in new 
times to age-old human and social problems. Thank you to all who have 
participated, and all who will participate in this process. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mahe Astamemer) 


Sheila Sammon 
President 


Annual Message 
from the Executive Director 


Every year subsequent to 1974 I have tried to write a rational, 
relevant, and readable annual message that keeps soporific clichés and 
platitudes to a minimum. (Needless to say, I have not always succeeded.) 
This year I am writing my last Executive Director’s annual message. 
Students of Greek mythology will understand my thinking “at last, 
Sisyphus, we’re getting the stone over the top!” Empathic counsellors 
will understand my feeling of impending loss. 


In Retrospect 


A quick review of my twenty-one previous annual messages (some of 
them written jointly with the President of the day) reveals a pattern that 
brings the bell-shaped curve to mind. Why? 


A few of the messages emphasized upbeat success stories. In 1980, 
for example, the Home Support Services program had received funding. 
Our first EAP contract was set to begin in early 1981. The Region had 
asked us to provide parent groups for two community daycare centres. 
We had launched the Enrichment for Living Program (a preventive, 
educative service). Our involvement with Unified Family Court had 
increased. We had provided a full-day professional development day for 
our staff about woman abuse. 


A few messages were gloomy in mood. For example, in 1982 the 
message congratulated all agency personnel for their resiliency through 
anxious weeks and months during which a two-week closure in 
November had been contemplated, but eventually averted, in order to 
avoid a serious deficit. 


Most messages cited cause for celebration despite the constraints on 
resources (funding constraints were mentioned almost every year!). In 
1977 I said “unbounded credit must go to all staff and to members of the 
board for making celebration possible: despite tightening resources 
we...delivered quality service.” During the previous year the Minister of 
Community and Social Services, James Taylor, had announced that his 
ministry would “cut” its funding to an increase of “only (!) 5.5%.” 


I share the following five observations without comment other than to say 
that the last three illustrate again “what goes around, comes around”. 1) 
In the 1974 annual report the agency board had thirty-five members and 
the prior year’s expenditures amounted to $832,990; in our 1993-94 
report we named twelve directors, and expenditures of $4,464,945. 2) 
Every annual message has expressed serious appreciation of staff, 
volunteers and board. 3) In the 70s we were deeply involved in 
community development; funding sources rejected our requests to fund 
our community development position. 4) In the 80s we reallocated 
existing resources to fund the development of the highly successful 
Enrichment for Living prevention program; two years later a major 
funding source withdrew its support and the program ended. 5) Currently 
we hear much about the importance of moving from “traditional” services 
into community development and preventive services. 


I shall offer a more detailed retrospective of the past in my Annual 
General Meeting address. Here, however, I turn to last year. 


1994-95 


One could deliver a litany of lamentations about how difficult it 
is to experience funding reductions, and then express sententious 
challenges to shift our paradigms (there’s that word again)! A 
comparison of our plight with that of those who experienced 
the depressions of the late 19th century and early 20th will 
deflate any feelings of victimization that we may have. 
The preferable alternative to complaint, this year as in — 
the past, is to focus our attention mainly on our 
accomplishments and causes for joy. 


Demands on Services 
Demand for our various services continued to grow in the past year. 


The Family Life Program was an exception to the growth trend. We 
have been working closely with the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services and the Regional Social Services to refashion the service, and 
the funding criteria, in ways that will enable us to serve special needs 
preschoolers and their parents more flexibly. 


Service volumes 


The total number of families served rose 24%. See the “Services 
Provided’, page 9. 


Collaborative services 


Funded by the Ministry of Community and Social Services, the HUB 
is a collaborative service with three other service providers. 


Based on what was learned in a joint pilot project with the Alcohol 
and Drug Assessment Service (ADAS) that helped women survivors of 
childhood sexual abuse who also suffer from a substance addiction, 
ADAS and we are planning to continue collaborative service. 


We have taken part in a coalition of thirty service providers that 
contributed to the District Health Council’s design of a multi-service 
agency called for by Bill 173 regarding long-term care. 


In cooperation with Lynwood Hall Child & Family Centre, Catholic 
Family Services, and Child and Adolescent Services, we brought three 
staff of the New Zealand Family Life Centre to Hamilton. Their three- 
day Just Therapy workshop explored culture, socio-economic status and 
gender through an approach that links therapy, community development 
and social policy. 


Our collaborative efforts within the Association of Agencies for 
Treatment & Development and the Child Abuse Council continued both 
at the administrative and several service delivery levels. 


As a long-time member of the Immigrant- 
Serving Inter-Cultural Network we have continued to seek 
more ways and means of offering—and advocating for— 
more culturally sensitive services. 


At its request we co-sponsored two project 
proposals with the St. Joseph’s Immigrant 
Women’s Centre. 


Other areas of collaboration and cooperation were related to woman 
abuse services, preschool services, Employee Assistance programming, and 
provision of emergency beds for the CAS and CCAS, to name a few. 


Legislated Initiatives 


Oxymoronic as “legislated initiatives” is, we are proud of our track 
record in implementing certain legislated programs. 


With a view to improving employees’ pay scales, we successfully 
applied to use the proxy method of determining pay value for agency 
jobs. 


For the first time, legislation required us to form an Occupational 
Health and Safety Committee. 


I am pleased that we are on track for implementation of Employment 
Equity. We appreciate the legislation for having moved us from the side- 
track of good intentions on to the action-track. We have integrated an 
anti-racism program into our employment equity program because anti- 
racism and employment equity are clearly complementary. 


I commend staff participants for maintaining high levels of service in 
spite of devoting considerable time to the above endeavors. 


Pride Lists 


I invited our managers to say what they are proud of regarding the 
programs they manage. 


Art McLean, Manager of Credit Counselling & Financial Services, 
points out we are one of three credit counselling services in Ontario that 
provides service without charging client fees. The Ontario Association of 
Credit Counselling Services, in its request to the Canadian Banker’s 
Association for funding support, pointed to our agency as one that: 
continues to provide prevention services and community outreach through 
the only Home Economist active with a credit counselling service; 
continues to provide community groups, women’s shelters, addiction 
groups and others with money management and consumer skill training; 
and, one that started a Volunteer Money Management Program to 
assist clients to develop numeracy skills. All of this has been 
accomplished, says Art, while maintaining one of the best cost- 
to-dollars-returned ratios! 


Anna Allevato, Manager of Counselling & 
Contract Services, is proud that her staff and she 
have completed the reorganization and 
restructuring of Counselling Services that was 
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required subsequent to the downsizing of management structure in 1993. 
Quality assurances are in place, supervisory support for the counsellors 
has been enhanced, shorter-term therapies and group-work are being 
utilized, wait-lists are shorter, and productivity has increased. Anna also 
speaks with pride of EAP staff’s development of highly regarded 
programs and skills for organizations that seek us out for various kinds of 
training. 


Terry Henry, Manager of Child & Youth Services, is proud that 
Family Life Program staff showed exceptional commitment to the United 
Way campaign despite the difficulties their program has been facing. He 
is proud that Northcrest Youth Centre has stayed the course previously 
laid out by program review recommendations. Terry was thrilled by the 
level of insight and analysis his staff showed during the Just Therapy 
Conference. Finally, he is proud—as are we all—of the efforts of so few 
that reap such large benefits from the agency’s Family Fun Fairs. 


Now, what am / proud of? I don’t have space enough to say it all! I 
am proud of having such competent, cooperative, and caring managers as 
Anna, Art and Terry. I am proud of the staff who report to them: 
supervisors, direct service workers and administrative support workers 
alike. I am proud of Ingrid Spence, Executive Assistant, whose support 
and assistance has contributed immeasurably to my ability to function in 
a reasonably organized fashion. I am proud of our fund-raising and 
client-serving volunteers. I am proud of the board members, whose 
courage to reform their governance style has led them into the enlivening 
process of visioning the future of KS.H.-W. under President Sheila 
Sammon’s sensitive leadership. 


Taken together you comprise a stellar team that, with my successor, 
will guide Family Services steadily, indeed ingeniously, to the end of the 
century and beyond. I feel strange knowing I won’t be with you on that 
journey, and won’t realize fulfillment of my “nostalgia for the future,” at 
least in regard to the agency. A look at the total history of Family 
Services, however, shows that ever since 1923, when “we” began, board 
members, staff and senior staff members have come and gone. Each in 
his or her turn has added a stratum of strength to the agency. I am deeply 
moved when I reflect on the privilege that has been mine to have played 
a small part in that remarkable history of service to the community. 


Respectfully submitted, 


acelin rnin 


John A. Vedell 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


AND OFFICERS 
FOR THE YEAR 1994/95 
OFFICERS 
President Sheila Sammon 
Past-President David Zych 
Secretary John A. Vedell 
Honourary Secretary Ingrid Spence 
DIRECTORS 
Vish Bagal George McLauchlin 
Frank Boutzis Rosemary Russell 
Cynthia Campling Zaki Ullah 
Sondra Cornett 
BOARD COMMITTEES 


Nominating & By-Law Committee Cynthia Campling 
Fundraising Committee Frank Boutzis 


SERVICE PROVIDED 


(BRIEF SUMMARY) 
Units of Service reported in hours unless otherwise specified 


93/94 94/95 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FAMILIES SERVED 2,701 3,356 
TOTAL NUMBER OF CLIENTS SERVED 4,051 4,944 
COUNSELLING SERVICES 

Individual, Couple, Family Counselling 37. fp iee2 

Dundas Family Medical Group* 201 126 

Woman Abuse and Child Witness 3,477 4,107 

United Way Demonstration Project** 111 OF. 

Total Hours of Service 9,546 10,212 

EMPLOYEE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 2,862 3,349 
HOME SUPPORT SERVICES FOR THE ELDERLY 

Program Coordinator 504 668 

Volunteer Contact with Clients 3,489 2,908 
FAMILY LIFE PROGRAM 

Parent Groups-Client/Group Sessions 1309 1,072 

Pre-school - Half Days 9,198 8,068 
HUB INTEGRATED SERVICES N/A 208 
CREDIT COUNSELLING PROGRAM 

Credit/Budget Counselling - cases 529 re 

Bankruptcy Counselling - Indiv. & client/group sessions N/A 403 
YOUTH RESIDENCE-resident days 2,886 3,531 


PUBLIC EDUCATION, TRAINING, COMMUNITY SERVICES 
(Services to individuals, groups and institutions in the community) 


Indiv., Couple, Family Counselling Services 461 466 
Woman Abuse and Child Witness 246 SAY 
United Way Demonstration Project a5 24 
Employee Assistance Program 479 416 
Aubrey Jones 470 410 
Home Support Services for the Elderly po 347 
Family Life Program 214 286 
Hub Integrated Services N/A a22 
Credit Counselling 598 693 
Youth Residence 256 32) 
Other Pini! 298 


Total this section 3,527 3,900 


* Contract ended October 31, 1994 
** Project funded until December 31, 1994 


Government Sources 
United Way 

Fees for Service 
Donations/Fundraising 


Other 
TOTAL 


EXPENDITURES 


Personnel Costs 
Occupancy 
Transportation 


All Others 
TOTAL 


SURPLUS/(DEFICIT) 


Webber Avenue Property Expenses 


INCOME 1993/94 


3,245,398 
490,199 
514,259 
204,371 

1 oa 


4,465,538 


3,415,992 
569,558 
81,657 
397,738 


4,464,945 
593 


(16,225) 


NET EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR* (15,632) 


* The Operating Statement represents the revenue and expenses associated with 


1994/95 


2,072,391 
443,613 
653,059 
216,281 

82,349 


3,468,127 


2,844,128 
287,744 
63,078 
351,959 


3,546,889 
(78,762) 


(1,924) 


(96,689) 


the agency, excluding net expenses of $12,123 (1994: $92,500). These 
expenses related to the purchase of furniture and fixtures of $NIL (1994: 


$16,547) and fundraising costs of $12,123 (1994: $75,953) for the 
Northcrest Youth Centre 


The above data is extracted from the agency’s financial statements 


audited by Coopers & Lybrand. The complete audited 


financial statements are available upon request. 
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We sometimes use the phrase, “cradle 
to the grave services” pejoratively. 
Family Services, however, proudly 
provides a plethora of comprehensive 
cradle to the grave services and 
supports for an extensive variety of 
individuals and families throughout the 
life span. 


Although we do not 
provide services that 
formally include the 
auspicious sounding 
terms prenatal and 
neonatal, we do 
provide education, 
counsel and support to expectant 
women and couples in various service 
programs. In the Family Life Program 
(FLP) we care for infants when their 
mothers participate in a program group 
or perform a duty day in the program’s 
preschool. For example, Baby Jacob, 
eleven days old when he first attended 
the FLP, benefited greatly from weekly 
stimulation provided by the Infant 
Support Worker.’ 


Work with pre- 
schoolers is a high 
priority for Family 
Services. Visit the 
Family Life Pro- 
gram any week-day 
morning or after- 
see how our caring and 
competent staff manage the 
effervescent energies of “the kids,” and 
how staff members focus on meeting 
the children’s special needs. Darcy 
was three-and-a-half years old 


noon, 


Family Services 
and the Life Span 


when he first arrived at the FLP. He 
was overly aggressive and displayed a 
host of developmental deficits. Almost 
unbelievably, after seven months, 
Darcy achieved readiness for the 
challenge of Junior Kindergarten. Our 
staff extend this expertise throughout 
the daycare network by means of our 
participation in the “HUB.” A 
cooperative effort with St. Matthew’s 
House Early Childhood Integration 
Support Services, the Association for 
Community Living, and the Hamilton 
Co-op Council, the HUB provides a 
continuum of support to families and 
daycare centres, designed to facilitate 
integration of special needs children 
into mainstream early childhood 
education programs. 


Our service for child and 
adolescent witnesses of woman abuse 
has increasingly, and_ inevitably, 
worked with preschool child witnesses 
of violence against their mothers. 
Four-year-old_ Billy became _ in- 
creasingly angry with Mom, who had 
separated from her abusive husband. 
With the help of our counsellors, Billy 
discarded the feeling he had to take 
Dad’s side. He learned to set 
boundaries by telling Dad, “This is 
between you and Mom.” Billy could 
again feel and express love for Mom 
without feeling disloyal to Dad. 


We can only speculate how many 
preschool children, due to credit 
counselling, have been spared the 
negative consequences of their parents’ 
over-indebtedness! For example, 


' The name Baby Jacob and all other names in examples that follow are aliases. 


1] 


Marcus and his sister Julie were at 
great risk when their parents began to 
fight and consider separation due to 
financial pressures. Separation would 
have led to even more financial 
difficulties, and impoverishment for the 
children. Several sessions of credit 
counselling led to long-term solutions. 
The couple declared, “You’ve put our 
family back together again!” 


Another family had scrimped on 
food in order to meet debt 
commitments. The credit counsellor 
assisted them to deal with the debt in a 
way that permitted the family’s 
nutritional needs, including those of a 
preschool child, to be met. 


Childhood, for most 

kids, most of the 
time, is a time of 
myriad discoveries, 
illuminations, peer 
group fun and 
learning. For too 
many, however, it can be a scary, even 
life-threatening nightmare. Sometimes 
this is because they experience 
violence or sexual abuse. Other times 
it may be because of witnessing 
violence against their mother, which 
affects them just as seriously as does 
violence directed against them 
personally. 


Frequently a school-age child 
comes to our general counselling 
service accompanied by a parent. Ten- 
year-old Belinda blamed her Mother 
for separating from her Dad. She was 
able through play therapy to articulate 
feelings of anger toward Dad, whom 
she had previously idealized. She 
finally acknowledged what she 
previously denied: Dad’s sexual abuse 
of her older sister. 

Children may be the scapegoat for 
family problems. Other times a child is 
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the symptom bearer for serious, but 
hidden, marital or family conflict. 
Such children—and their families— 
can experience relief and growth in the 
safe and supportive therapeutic 


environment provided by an empathic 
counsellor. 


Childhood — soon 
merges into ado- 
lescence. Contrary 
to popular myth, 
research suggests 
that only one of four 
adolescents suffers 
unmanageable stress and turmoil. 
One-fourth of the adolescent 
population, however, is a significant 
number of troubled adolescents. Some 
find help from our general counselling 
service staff. Family members blamed 
fifteen-year-old Carlos for family 
stresses because of his abusive 
behaviour towards mother and _step- 
father, conflict with the law, and 
substance abuse. Once the underlying 
reasons for Carlos’ behaviour were 
uncovered, accepted and explored, his 
behaviour began to change. Gradually 
his parents stopped viewing Carlos as 
the cause of unhappiness in_ the 
household, and began to discover the 
real causes. Other teenagers, having 
witnessed violence against their 
mother, find understanding and caring 
support in our child and adolescent 
witness service. Yet other adolescents, 
referred by child protection agencies 
after all other interventions have failed, 
discover new hope through the skillful 
and creative efforts of the Northcrest 
Youth Centre staff. 


Unfortunately, some adolescents 
combine the three roles of victim, 
witness and perpetrator. Helping 
those adolescents to improve & ‘ 
their self-image, self-esteem, ws 


and behaviour 1s a challenge our staff 
that work with adolescents undertake 
heroically. 


Carmen, a teen-ager living in a 
group home, had a different kind of 
problem. Carmen ran up a debt of 
several thousand dollars for 


subscriptions, records and book clubs. 
He learned money management and 
consumer skills in credit counselling. 
Carmen repaid all his debts in three 
years with earnings from a part-time 
job. 


Just when the social 
clock tells them it’s 
time to establish a 


career, young 
adults find it 
increasingly 
difficult to find 


employment in their chosen field. 
Young families face formidable 
economic frustrations, sometimes due 
to job loss. Max and Melinda, in their 
thirties, with the help of our credit 
counsellor, managed to cope with 
Max’s job loss, find solutions and retire 
their debt in three years. Couples with 
children strive to be adequate parents. 
Many young parents have only their 
own parents’ parenting style to guide 
them. They sorely need child 
development knowledge and _ parent- 
skill development. Susan, the twenty- 
three-year-old mother of Darcy and 
Jacob, received just that, plus 
heightened self-esteem, via her 
participation in the Family Life 
Program. As a result Susan became a 
much more knowledgeable, confident 
and competent parent. 


The  retrospection 
and choice of new 
directions that often 
occurs in middle- 
adulthood can be 
both exhilarating 
and exhausting. Sole 
parenting, blended families, same-sex 
couples, and numerous other 
configurations of family life all carry 
with them their own opportunities, 
advantages, difficulties and problems. 
In recent years a growing proportion of 
our service consumers has been adult 
survivors of childhood sexual abuse. 
Our counsellors have attained a high 
degree of skill and ability to assist 
survivors. One woman, after finishing 
a stage one survivor group, felt 
personally validated and affirmed. 
Enabled by group therapy, she set a 
new goal to allow “chosen people to 
get close to me.” She “took her hat 
off’ to the group leaders who “helped 
me...over a very rough mountain.” 


A participant in a second-stage 
group for women survivors of 
childhood sexual assault was so 
pleased with “a really great group,” 
that she spontaneously gave 
permission to be quoted. She told of 
several gains: more openness, a new 
ability to admit and express needs, and 
the ability to seek having her needs 


met. Arguably her most poignant 
comment was, “I felt more 
compassionate about my own 


experience and the effects of the 
abuse.” 


Another woman, in her early fifties 
and a parent of five adult children, 
came into counselling with a history of 
separations from her abusive partner. 
Through individual and group work 
she discarded her sense of 
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responsibility for her husband's 
abusive behaviour. She then began to 
create a future for herself independent 
from him. 


Some adults in 
their mid-years ex- 
perience economic 
distress. Credit 
abuse might cause 
this, but increas- 
ingly it re-sults from 
unemployment, under-employment 
or lost employment. Our credit 
counsellors are skilled at reducing 
clients’ anxiety. In many cases they 
assist clients and their creditors to deal 
realistically with debt. An orderly 
payment of debt plan (OPD) aims to 
eliminate current debt and prevent 
future over-indebtedness. Ben and 
Rose faced loss of their business, 
house, and van because of Ben’s job 
loss. Advocacy by a credit counsellor 
helped Ben and Rose renegotiate their 
mortgage and retain their van. They 
used it to start a successful business. 
With the discipline of an OPD they 
eliminated their debt. 


Older adults ac- 
count for an ever 
increasing segment 
of the population. 
In fifteen years the 
-Y number of Ont- 

arlans Over sixty-five 
have doubled. Retirement 


will 
planning is a skill that many do not 
have. Ned was such a person, but with 
help from a credit counsellor he was 
able to arrange settlement of his debts 
prior to retirement while retaining most 


of his assets. Some older persons 
become isolated and lack the support of 
a family. Tilly, physically healthy, but 
lonely and depressed, has perked up 
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considerably since the Family 
Services’ volunteer friendly visitor 
began spending time with her each 
week. 


The need of older adults for health 
and social services, though not as 
prevalent as popular opinion would 
think, is placing increasing pressure on 
service delivery systems. In 
recognition of this, the provincial 
government has legislated long-term 
care reform in Bill 173. That 
legislation aims to integrate services to 
older persons (as well as services to 
physically challenged and _ other 
persons that require long-term care). It 
also proposes more in-home service in 
place of institutional care. According 
to this legislation, if fully implemented, 
our volunteer friendly visiting service 
will transfer into the new delivery 
system’s multi-service agency (MSA). 
This will not, however, stop us from 
serving older persons in other ways. 
Some will require credit counselling. 
Some will seek counselling outside the 
MSA. We may create volunteer 
opportunities for seniors. How better 
to serve older persons is a question that 
calls for “cutting edge” innovation in 


the very near future. 
. Employee  Assis- 
tance Pro-grams 


| deliver life span 
service to persons 
in the workplace. 
Most of our EAP 
~ contracts provide for 
employees’ family members’ access to 
the counselling service. Our EAP 
contracts also provide preventive 
wellness services. 


In a municipality 
with a population as 
diverse as Ham- 
ilton-Went-worth’s 
it is critical that we 
promote access to 
social services by all 

individuals and 
families. Our Spanish-speaking 
service 1s a modest start towards a more 
diversified range of available 
languages. Other approaches may 
involve us in joint sponsorship of 
projects aimed at increasing the 
participation of immigrants and 
refugees in community life, e.g., our 
linkage and collaboration with the 
Immigrant Women’s Centre. 
Participation in the Immigrant-Serving 
Inter-Cultural Network plus pursuit of 
employment equity and anti-racism 
policies and practices aims indirectly at 
increasing service to a_ broader 
spectrum of individuals and families 
throughout their life span. 


ethno-cultural 


Support for indi- 
viduals and families 
through the life span 
is provided indi- 
rectly by means of 
presentations and 
consultations to 
groups and __ special 
communities. A credit counselling 
Home Economist teaches budgeting, 
nutritional guidance, and consumer 
skills at Woman’s Place, the Salvation 
Army, the Helping Hands Program, or 
to employees at St. Joseph’s Hospital. 


various 


Counsellors give consultation to 
workers at the Settlement and 
Immigrant Services Organization 
concerning woman abuse. A credit 
counsellor provides help to the Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation to 
design financial services for displaced 
employees. The Employment Assis- 
tance Program staff supply conflict 
resolution and crisis management skill 
consultations in a workplace. Woman 
abuse staff give a school information 
about violence, and help the school 
plan an information event. Many more 
examples could be cited if space 
permitted. 


Our staff and 
managers __partici- 
pate in a number of 
a|jnetwork groups 
‘ya and sit on various 
inter-agency 
committees, e.g., a 
Woman Abuse Working Group; an 
Intake Workers Network; _ the 
Association of Agencies for Treatment 
and Development (AATD); the EAP 
Council of Hamilton; and the Coalition 
of Health and Community Services, to 
name a few. Not direct services, these 
activities none-the-less indirectly 
benefit individuals and families 
throughout the life span. 


Family Services invites the reader 
to inquire about any of the services 
mentioned above by contacting the 
Executive Director or one of the three 
managers. 


- J.A.V. - 
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MANAGEMENT TEAM 


Executive Director John A. Vedell 
Mer. of Counselling and Contract Services Anna Allevato 
Mer. of Credit Counselling and Financial Services Art McLean 
Mgr. of Child and Youth Services Terry Henry 
> LARE* 

Richard Abbott Joan MacRae 

Lori-Ann Alleyne-Millette Linda McCrory 

Carron Barbas Allison McMaster 

Lynne Barclay Carol Melnick 

Susan Beermann Mary Mills 

Stephanie Bissell Terry Oldroyd 

Carolyn Bocking Janet Paterson 

Bonnie Botterill Marne Paterson 

Catherine Boyle Katherine Popaleni 

John Butt Geoffrey Reekie 

Evelyn Camargo Rita Roch 

Frances Charron Elaine Saunders 

Pat Coward Marian Schorr 

Patricia Crane Cheryl Schure 

Shena Ehler Terry Schwendiman 

Petra Elliott Mary Smee 

Margaret Emmons Joyce Smith 

Debra Enright June Smith 

Debbie Ertsinian Elizabeth Snyder 

Stephen Fisches Ingrid Spence 

Janet Fletcher Valerie Spironello 

Nicolina Franco Veronica Taylor 

Cobi Gilmour-Baiton Kamal TenBrinke 

Wanda Harmon Steve TenBrinke 

Derrick Hexamer Nancy Tennant 

Jane Howard Janna Thomson 

Brenda Johnson Jane Vock 

Denise Jones Maria Weimer 

Ruthanne Karges-Downs Susan Wendt 

Wendy Kay Rosemary Westbury 

Dan Keeley Joan White 

Mary Knight Patricia Whitman 

Rosemary Langlais Heidi Wiethe 

Leah LaRiviere Paul Williams 

Mary Long Sarah Williams 


Rosemary MacDonald 


*Full-time and part-time staff complement as of May 31, 1995 
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Norma Berti 
Rob Darwen 
Wanda Harmon 
Beatrice Jeffrey 


FAMILY SERVICES 
MEMBERS/DONORS 1994/95 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Bob Mackenzie 
Peggy McCombe 
Myra McKerracher 
Rosemary Russell 


Sheila Sammon 
Russell Searle 
Ingrid Spence 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Mrs. D. Cannon 
Sondra Cornett 
Jean Cragg 


Dr. Laurie Cragg 


Max Enkin Foundation 


Dr. Martin Johns 


Robert McNairn 
Dr. D. Sprung 
John Vedell 


ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERS 


Ontario Welcome House Westinghouse Inc. 


Don Cannon* 
Sondra Cornett 
Larry Enkin 
Fern Gue 


Amex Bank of Canada 
Armor Elevator 
Avco Financial Serv. 
Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia 
Lynne Barclay 
Susan Beermann 
Beneficial Canada 
Norma Berti 

Celine Breton 
CLEC, 

Canada Trust 
Canadian Tire 

Alice Cannon 
Citibank 

Conklin 

Coopers & Lybrand 
Laurie & Jean Cragg 
Robert Darwen 


Edward Collis 
T. Horton’s Donuts 


*Deceased. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Dr. Martin Johns 
Barry McCorquodale 
Leon Price 


DONATIONS 


Dundas District 
Public School 
Dr. B. Glass 
Honk Kong Bank 
Household Finance 
M. Hovorka 
Hudson’s Bay, 
Zellers, Simpsons 
Beatrice Jeffrey 
Laurentian Bank 
Barry McCorquodale 
Myra McKerracher 
Donna Morton 
National Bank 
National Retail 
Credit Serv. 
New Horizon Roofing 
Petro Canada 


GIFTS-IN KIND 


Doris Green 
M.A. Henry 


Memberships as of May 31, 1995 


Women’s Centre 


Canon Joe Rogers 
Mel Spencer 
Marilyn Vallance* 


Planned Parenthood 

Rheem Canada 

Rotary Club of 
Waterdown 

Royal Bank 

Royal Trust 

Russell Searle 

Sears Canada Inc. 

St. Jean De Brebeuf 

Superior Acceptance 

T. Eaton Acceptance 

T.D. Bank 

Nancy Tennant 

Trans Canada Credit 

John Vedell 

Vincent Drake Ent. 

Waterdown High 
School 


Brant Stereo 


A? 


Member Agency of: 


Ontario Association of Credit Counselling Services 
United Way of Burlington, Hamilton-Wentworth 
Ontario Home Support Services Association 
Canadian Council on Social Development 
Family Service Ontario 
Family Service Canada 

Ontchild 


cs 


WORL p's FINEST SHOWS 


We gratefully acknowledge Conklin Shows for its generous 
donation towards the production of this report 
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OF HAMILTON-WENTWORTH IN 


350 King Street East, Suite 201 
Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3Y3 
Tel. (905) 523-5640 Fax (905) 523-8699 


A United Way Member Agency 


